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PEEFACE. 



There was, perhaps, some temerity in attempting a Life of 
Goethe at a time when no German author had undertaken the 
task ; but the reception which my work has met with, even 
after the appearance of the biographies by Viehoff and Schafer, 
is a justification of the temerity. The sale of thirteen 
.thousand copies in England and Germany, and the sym- 
jpathy generously expressed, not unmingled, it is true, with 
adverse and even angry criticism, are assurances that my 
labours were not wholly misdirected, however far they may 
have fallen short of their aim. For the expressions of sym- 
pathy, public and private, I cannot but be grateful ; and I 
have done my best to profit by criticism even when it was 
most hostile. 

I wish to make special mention of the assistance ten- 
dered me by the late Mr. Franz Demmler. Although a 
stranger to me, this accomplished student of Goethe kindly 
volunteered, amid many and pressing avocations, to re-read 
my book with the express purpose of annotating it ; and he 
sent me several sheets of notes and objections, all displaying 
the vigour of his mind and the variety of his reading. Some 
of these I was glad to use ; and even those which I could not 
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agree with or adopt, were always carefully considered. On 
certain points our opinions were diametrically opposed ; but it 
was always an advantage to me to read criticisms so frank 
arid acute. 

The present edition is altered in form and in substance. 
It has been rewritten in parts, with a view not only of intro- 
ducing all the new material which several important publica- 
tions have furnished, but also of correcting and reconstructing 
it so as to make it more worthy of public favour. As there is 
little probability of any subsequent publication bringing to 
light fresh material of importance, I hope that this recon- 
struction of my book will be final. 

With respect to the use I have made of the materials at 
hand, especially of Goethe's Autobiography, I can but repeat 
what was said in the Preface to the First Edition : the 
Diditung und Wahrheit not only wants the egotistic gar- 
rulity and detail which give such confessions their value, 
but presents great difficulties to a biographer. The main 
reason of this is the abiding inaccuracy of tone, which, far 
more misleading than the many inaccuracies of fact, gives 
to the whole youthful period, as narrated by him, an as- 
pect so directly contrary to what is given by contem- 
porary evidence, especially his own letters, that an attempt 
to reconcile the contradiction is futile. If any one doubts 
this, and persists in his doubts after reading the first volume 
of this work, let him take up Goethe's Letters to the Countess 
von Stolberg, or the recently published letters to Kestner and 
Charlotte, and compare their tone with the tone of the 
Autobiography, wherein the old man depicts the youth as 
the old man saw him, not as the youth felt and lived. The 
picture of youthful follies and youthful passions comes' 
softened through the distant avenues of years. The turJ 
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bulence of a youth of genius is not indeed quite forgotten, 
but it is hinted with stately reserve. Jupiter serenely 
throned upon Olympua forgeta that he. was onee a. rehpl wjt>^ 
the Titans. 

When we come to know the real facts, we see that the Auto- 
_ biography does not so much misstate as understate ; we, who 
can "read between the lines," perceive that it errs more from 
want of sharpness of relief and precision of detail than from 
positive misrepresentation. Controlled by contemporary evi- 
dence, it furnishes one great source for the story of the early 
years ; and I greatly regret there is not more contemporary 
evidence to furnish more details. 

For the later period, besides the mass of printed testimony 
in shape of Letters, Memoirs, Eeminiscences, etc., I have en- 
deavoured to get at the truth by consulting those who lived 
under the same roof with him, those who lived in friendly in- 
tercourse with him, and those who have made his life and 
works a special study. I have sought to acquire and to repro- 
duce a definite image of the living man, and not simply of the 
man as he appeared in all the reticences of print. For this 
purpose I have controlled and completed the testimonies of 
print by means of papers which have never seen the light, and 
papers which in all probability never wUl see the light — ^by 
means of personal corroboration, and the many slight details 
which are gathered from far and wide when one is alive to 
every scrap of authentic information and can see its signifi- 
cance ; and thus comparing testimony with testimony, com- 
pleting what was learned yesterday by something learned to- 
day, not unfrequently helped to one passage by details fur- 
nished from half a dozen quarters, I have formed the conclu- 
sions which appear in this work. In this difi&cult, and some- 
times delicate task, I hope it will be apparent that I have been 
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guided by the desire to get at the truth, having no cause to 
serve, no partisanship to mislead me, no personal connexion to 
trammel my judgment. It ■wUl be seen that I neither deny, 
nor attempt to slur over, points which may tell against my 
hero. The man is too great and too good to forfeit our love, 
because on some points he may incur blame. 

Considerable space has been allotted to analyses and criti- 
cisms of Goethe's works ; just as in the life of a great Captain, 
much space is necessarily occupied by his campaigns. By these 
analyses I have tried to be of service to the student of Ger- 
man literature, as well as to those who do not read German ; 
and throughout it will be seen that pains have not been spared 
to make the reader feel at home in this foreign land. 

The scientific writings have been treated with what propor- 
tionately may seem great length ; and this, partly because 
science filled a large portion of Goethe's life ; partly, because, 
even in Germany, there was nothing like a full exposition of 
his aims and achievements in this direction. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 



1749 to 1765. 



Vom Vater hab' ich die Statur, 
Des Lebens ernstes Fiihreii; 
Von Miitterclien die Frohnatur, 
Die Lust zu fabuliren. 



Hatte Gott mioli anders gewoUt, 
So hatt' er mioh audera gebaut. 



CHAPTEE I. 



PARENTAGE. 

Q01NTUS CuETius tells us thatj in certain seasons^ Bactria was dark- 
ened by whirlwinds of dust^ wMcL. completely covered and concealed 
the roads. Left thus without their usual landmarksj the wanderers 
awaited the rising of the starSj — 

" To ligbt them on their dim and perilous way". 

May we not say the same of Literature ? From time to time its 
pathways are so obscured beneath the rubbish of the age, that many 
a footsore pilgrim seeks in vain the hidden route. In such times 
let us imitate the Bactrians : let us cease to look upon the confusions 
of the day, and turning our gaze upon the great Immortals who 
have gone before, seek guidance from their light. In all ages the 
biographies of great men have been fruitful in lessons. In aU ages 
they have been powerful stimulants to a noble ambition. In all ages 
they have been regarded as armouries wherein are gathered the 
weapons with which great, battles have been won. 

There may be some among my readers who will dispute Groethe^s 
claim to greatness. They will admit that he was a great poet, but 
deny that he was a great man. In denying it, they will set forth 
the qualities which constitute their ideal of greatness, and finding 
him deficient in some of these qualities, will dispute his claim. But 
in awarding him that title, I do not mean to imply that he was an 
ideal man ; I do not present him as the exemplar of all greatness. 

B 
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No man can be such, an exemplar. Humanity reveals itself in frag- 
ments. One man is tlie exponent of one kind of excellence^ another 
of another. Achilles wins the victory, and Homer immortalises it : 
we bestow the laurel crown on both. In virtue of a genius such as 
modem times have only seen equalled once or twice, Groethe deserves 
the epithet of great ; unless we believe a great genius can belong to 
a small nature. Nor is it in virtue of genius alone that he deserves 
I the title. Merck said of him that what he Kved was more beautifid 
'than what he wrote ; and his Life, amid all its weaknesses and all its 
errors, presents a picture of a certain grandeur of soul, which cannot 
be contemplated unmoved. I shall make no attempt to conceal his 
faults. Let them be dealt with as harshly as severest justice may 
dictate, they will not eclipse the central Hght which shines throughout 
his life. But although I neither wish to excuse, nor to conceal faults 
which he assuredly had, we must always bear in mind that tha 
faults of a celebrated man are apt to carry an undue emphasis. 
They are thrown into stronger relief by the very splendour of ihis 
fame. Had Groethe never written Faust no one would have heard 
that he was an inconstant lover, or a tepid politician. His glory 
Jmmortalises his shame. 

Let us begin as near the beginning as may be desirable, by 
glancing at his ancestry. That he had inherited his organization 
and tendencies from his forefathers, and could call nothing in himself 
original, he has told us in these verses : 

" Vom Vater liab' ich die Statur, 

Des Lebeus ernstes Filhren ; 
Von Miittercheu die Frolinatur, 

Die Lust zu fabuliren. 
TJralmherr war der Sobonsten hold. 

Das spixkt so liiii ijnd wieder ; 
tTrahnfrau liebte Schmuek und Gold, 

Da s_^uckt wohl durcb die Glieder. 
Sind min die Elemente nich-^ 

Aus dem Complex zu trennen. 
Was ist denn an dem gauzen Wioht 

Original zu nennen ?"* 

* " From my father I inherit my frame, and the steady guidance of life ; from 
dear little mother my happy disposition, and love of story-telling. My ancestor was 
a • ladies' man,' and that habit haunts me now and then; my ancestress loved finery 
and show, which also runs in the blood. If, then, the elements are not to be sepa- 
rated from the whole, what can one call original in the descendant ?" l 

This is a very inadequate translation; but believing that to leave German I 
untranslated is unfair to those whose want of leisure or inclination has prevented" 
their acquiring the language, I shall throughout translate every word cited. At 
the same time it is unfair to the poet, and to the writer quoting the poet to 
be_ forced to give translations which are after all felt not to represent the force and 
spirit of thfe original. I will do my best to give a/p'proximatwe translations, which '"; 
the reader will be good enough to accept as such, rather than be left in the dark i 

I 



The first glimpse we get of his ancestry carries us back to about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. In the Grafschaft of Mans- 
feld, in Thuringia, the little town of Artern numbered among its 
scanty inhabitants a farrier^ by name Hans Christian Goethe. His 
son, Frederick, being probably of a more meditative turn, selected_a_ 
more med itative employment than that of shoeing horses : he became 
a tailor!^ Having passed an apprenticeship (not precisely that of 
WxQheVm, Meister), he commenced his Wanderings, in the course of 
which he reached Frankfurt. Here he soon found employment, and 
beiag, as we learn, " a ladies' man," he soon also found a wife. The 
master tailor, Sebastian Lutz, gave him his daughter, on his admis- 
sion to the citizenship of Frankfurt and to the guild of tailors. This 
was in 1687. Several children were bom, and vanished; in 1700 
his wife, too, vanished, to be replaced, iive years afterwards, by 
Frau Cornelia Schellhorn, the daughter of another tailor, Greorg 
Walter ; she was then a widow, blooming with siK-and-thirty sum- 
mers, and possessing the soHd attractions of a good property, 
namely, the hotel Zum Wddenhof where her new husband laid down 
the scissors, and donned the landlord's apron. He had two sons by 
her, and died in 1 730, aged seventy-three. 

Of these two sons, the younger, Johann Caspar, was the father of 
our poet. Thus we see that Goethe, like Schiller, sprang from the 
people. He makes no mention of the lucky tailor, nor of -the Thur- 
ingian farrier, in his autobiography. This silence may be variously 
interpreted. At first, I imagined it was aristocratic prudery on the 
part of von Goethe, minister and nobleman ; but *it is never well to 
put ungenerous constructions, when others, equally plausible and 
more honorable, are ready ; let us rather foUow the advice of Arthur 
Helps, to " employ our imagination in the service of charity." We 
can easily imagine that Goethe was silent about the tailor, because, 
in truth, having never known him, there was none of that aflection- 
ate remembrance which encircles the objects of early Ufe, to make 
this grandfather figure in the autobiography beside the grandfather 
Textor, who was known and loved. Probably, also, the tailor was 
"MMofiTlalked of in"tEe parentarSrcle. There is a peculiar and in- 
delible ridicule attached to the idea of a tailor in Germany, which 
often prevents people of much humbler pretensions than Goethe, 
from whispering their connexion with such a trade. Goethe does 
mention this grandfather in the Second Book of his Autobiography, 
and tells us how he was teazed by the taunts of boys respecting his 
humble parentage ; these taunts even went so far as to imply that 
he might possibly have had several grandfathers j and he began to 
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speculate on the possibility of some latent aristocracy in his descent. 
This made him examine with some curiosity the portraits of noble- 
men, to try and detect a likeness. 

Johann Caspar Goethe received a good education^ travelled into 
Italy, became an imperial councillor in Frankfurt, and married, in 
1748, Katharina Elizabeth, daughter of Johann Wolfgang Textor, 
the chief magistrate {8chuUheiss) .* 

The genealogical tables of kings and conquerors are thought of 
interest, and why should not the genealogy of our poet be equally 
interesting to us ? In the belief that it will be so, I here subjoin 
it. 

* The family of Tertor and Weber exist to this day, and under both names, in 
the Hohenlohe territory. Karl Julius Weber, the humorous author of " Democritus" 
and of the " Briefe eines in Deutsohland reisenden Deutschen," was a member of 
it. In the description of the JuHlceum of the Nitrnberg University of Altorf, in 
1723, mention is made of one Joannes GnoUgangus Textor as a bygone ornament of 
the faotilty of law; and Mr. Demmler, to whom I am indebted for these particulars, 
suggests the probability of this being the same John Wolfgang, whp died as Ober- 
burgermeister in Frankfort, 1701. 
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Goethe's father was a cold, stern, formal, somewhat pedantic, 
but truth-loving upright-minded man. He hungered for know- 
ledge J and, although in general of a laconic turn, freely imparted 
all he learned. In his domestic circle his word was law. Not only- 
imperious, but in some respects capricious, he was nevertheless 
greatly respected, if little loved, by wife, children, and friends. He 
is characterised by Krause as ein geradlirdger Frankfurter Beichs- 
bilrger — " a formal Frankfurt citizen," whose habits were as measured 
as his gait.* From him the poet inherited the well-built frame, the 
erect carriage, and the m.easured movement which in old age became 
stiffiiess, and was construed as diplomacy or haughtiness ; from 
him also came that orderliness and stoicism which have so much dis- 
tressed those whp cannot conceive genius otherwise than as vagabond 
in its habits. iOThe craving for knowledge, the delight in communi- 
cating it, the almost pedantic attention to details, which are notice- 
able in the poet, are all traceable in the fatherj/y/ 
/^T?he mother was more like what we conceive as the proper parent 
for a poe^,^^he is one of the pleasantest figures in German literature, 
and one standing out with greater vividness than almost any other. 
Her simple, hearty, joyous, and affectionate nature endeared her to 
aU. She was the dehght of nhili^^p.Ti . the favourite of poets and 
princes. To the last retaining her enthusiasm and simplicity, min- 
gled with great shrewdness and knowledge of character, Frau Aja, 
as they christened her, was at once grave and hearty, dignified and 
simple. She had read most of the best German and Italian authors, 
had picked up considerable desultory information, and had that 
" mother wit" which so often in women and poets seems to render 
culture superfluous, their rapid intuitions anticipating the tardy 
conclusions of experience. Her letters are full of spirit ; not always 
strictly grammatical ; not irreproachable in orthography ; but vigor- 
ous and vivacious. After a lengthened interview with her, an enthu- 
siast exclaimed, " Now do I understand how Goethe has become 
the mail he is !"t Wieland, Merck, Biirger, Madame de Stael, Karl 
August, and other great people sought her acquaintance. TheDuchess 
Amaha corresponded with her as with an intimate friend ; and her 
letters were welcomed eagerly at the Weimar Court. She was mar- 
ried at seventeen, to a man for whom she had no love, and was only 

* Perhaps geradUmger might be translated as " an old square-toes," having re- 
ference to the antiquated out of the old man's clothes. The fathers of the present 
generation duhbed the stiff coat of their grandfathers, with its square skirts and 
collars, by the name of magister matheseos, the name by which the Pythagorean 
proposition is known in Germany. 

t Ephemeriden der lAteratv/r, quoted in Nicolovius uber Qoethe. 
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eighteen wlien the poet was bom.* This, instead of making her 
prematurely old, seems to have perpetuated her girlhood. i ana 
I my Wolfgang," she said, "have always held fast to each other, be- 
cause we were both young together." To him she transmitted her 
I love of story-telling, her animal spirits, her love of everything which 
bore the stamp of distinctive individuality, and her love of seeing 
happy faces around her. " Order and quiet," she says m one of her 
charming^etters to Preiherr von Stein, "are my principal character- 
istics. -Eence I despatch at once whatever I have to do, the most 
disagreeable always first, andT: gulp down the devil without lookmg 
at him. /When aH has returned to its proper state, then I defy any 
one to Surpass me in good humour." Her heartiness and tolerance 
are the causes, she thinks, why every one likes her. " I am fond of 
people, and that every one feels directly— young and old. I pass 
without pretension through the world, and that gratifies men. I 
'[never hemoralize any one — always seek out the good that is in them, 
I and leave what is bad to him who made mankind, and knows how to 
I round off the angles. In this way I make myself happy and com- 
fortable." Who does not recognise the son in those accents ? The 
kindUest o f men inherited his loving happy nature from the heartiest 
of women. 

He also inherited from her his dislike of unnecessary agitation and 
emotion : that deliberate avoidance of all things capable of disturb- 
ing his peace of mind, which has been construed as coldness. Her 
sunny nature shrank from storms. She stipulated with her servants 
that they were not to trouble her with afficting news, except upon 
some positive necessity for the communication. In 1805, when her 
son was dangerously ill at Weimar, no one ventured to speak to her 
on the subject. Not until he had completely recovered did she 
voluntarily enter on it. " I knew it all," she remarked, " but said 
nothing. Now we can talk about him without my feeling a stab 
every time his name is mentioned." 

In this voluntary insulation from disastrous inteUig'ence, there is 
something so antagonistic to the notorious craving for excitement 
felt by the Teutonic races, something so unlike the morbid love of 
intellectual drams — the fierce alcohol of emotion with which we iQ- 
toxicate ourselves, that it is no wonder if Goethe has on this account 
been accused of insensibility. Yet, ia truth, a very superficial know- 
ledge of his nature suflBces to show that it was not from coldness he 
avoided indulgence in the "luxury of woe." It was excess of 

* Lovers of parallels may be reminded that Napoleon's mother was only eighteen 
when the hero of Austerlitz was bom. 
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sensibilitY . not want of sympathy. His delicate nature shrank from 
the wear and tear of excitement. That which to coarser natures 
would have been a stimulus, was to him a disturbance. It is doubt-"] 
less the instinct of an emotional nature to seek such stimulants ; but ' 
his reason was , strong enough to keep this instinct under control. 
Talk relates that when Goethe heard he had looked upon Wieland in 
death, " and thereby procured myself a miserable evening, and worse 
night, he vehemently reproved me for it. Why, said he, should I 
suffer the delightful impression of the features of my friend to be 
obUterated by the sight of a disfigured mask ? I carefully avoided 
seeing Schiller, Herder, or the Duchess Amalia, in the coflSn. I, 
for my part, desire to retain in my memory a picbure of my 
departed friends more fuU of soul than the mere mask can fur- 
nish me." 

This subjection of the instinct of curiosity to the dictates of reason 
is not coldness. There is danger indeed of carrying it too far, and 
of coddling the mind ; but into this extreme neither Goethe nor his 
mother can be said to have fallen. At any rate, let the reader pro- 
nounce what judgment he thinks fit, it is right that he should 
at th&^ outset distinctly understand it to be a characteristic of the 
ma^r The self-mastery it implies forms the keystone of his character. 
In him the emotive was subjected to the intellectual. '^M.e was 
" king over himself." He, as he tells us, found men eager enough 
to lord it over others, while indifferent whether they could rule 
themselves — 

" Das wolleii aJle Herren seyn, 
Und keiner ist Herr von sich. \" 

He made it his study to subdue into harmonious unity the rebellious I 
impulses which incessantly threatened the supremacy of reason. 
Here, on the threshold of his career, let attention be called to this 
cardinal characteristic : his footsteps were not guided by a light 
tremulous in every gust, liable to faU to the ground amid the hurry- 
ing agitation of vulgar iastincts, but a torch grasped by an iron 
will, and lifted high above the currents of those lower gusts, shed- 
diag a continuous steady gleam across the troubled path. I do not 
say he never stumbled. At times the clamorous agitation of rebel- 
lious passions misled him as it misleads others, for he was very 
human, often erring ; but viewing his life as it disposes itself into 
the broad masses necessary for a characteristic appreciation, I 
say that in him, more than in almost any other man of his time, 
naked vigour of resolution, moving in alHance with steady clear- 
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ness of intellect, produced a self-mastery of the very HghestJ 
kind.* , i 

This he owed partly to his father and partly to his mother. It 
was from the latter he derived those characteristics which deter- 
mined the movement and orbit of his artistic nature : her joyous, 
healthy temperament, humour, fancy, and susceptibility, were, iu 
him, creative, owing to the marvellous insight which gathered up the 
scattered and vanishing elements of experience into new and living 
combinations. 

* "All I have had to do I have done in kingly fashion/' he said : "I let tongues^ 
wag as they pleased. What I saw to be the right thing that I did." 
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CHAPTEE 11. 



THE PRECOCIOUS CHILD. 

JoHANN Wolfgang G-oethb was bom on the 28th August, 1749, as 
the clock sounded the hour of noon, in the busy town of Frankfurt- 
on-the-Maine. The busy town, as may be supposed, was quite heed- 
less of what was then passing in the comer of that low, heavy -beamed 
room in the Grosse Hwsch Grahen, where an infant, black, and almost 
hfeless, was watched with agonizing anxiety — an anxiety dissolving 
into tears of joy, as the aged grandmother exclaimed to the pale 
mother: " Rdthin, e^ leht ! hehves!" But if the town was heed- 
less, not so were the stars, as astrologers will certify; the stars 
knew who was gasping for life beside his trembling mother, and in 
solemn convocation they prefigured his future greatness. Goethe, 
with a grave smile, notes this conjunction of the stars. 

Whatever the stars may have betokened, this August 1 749 was a mo- 
inentous month to Germany, if only because it gave birth to the man 
whose influence on his nation has been greater than that of any man 
since Luther, not even exceptiasf Lessing. A momentous month in 
very momentous times. It was the middle of the eighteenth century : 
a period when the movement which had culminated in Luther was 
passing from religion to politics, and freedom, of thought was trans- 
lating itself into liberty of action. Prom theology the movement had 
communicated itself to philosophy, morals, and politics. The agita- 
tion was still mainly in the higher classes, but it was gradually de- 
scending to the lower. A period of deep unrest: big with events 
which would expand the conceptions of all men, and bewilder some 
of the wisest. 

It is not the biographer^s province to write a history of an epoch 
while telling the story of a life; but some historical indication is 
necessary, in order that the time and place should be vividly before 
the reader's mind ; and perhaps the readiest way to call up such a 
picture in a paragraph will be to mention some of the " notables" of 
that period, and at what points in their career they had arrived. In 
that very month of August Madame du Chatelet, the learned trans- 
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later of Newton^ tlie loving but pedantic Urcmie of Voltairej died m 
cMldbed, leaving him witliout a companion^ and without a counsellor 
to prevent his going to the court of Frederick the Great. In the^ 
year Eousseau was seen in the brilliant circle of Madame d'Bpina« 
disputing with the Encyclopedists^ declaiming eloquently on thf 
sacredness of maternity, and going home to cast his newborn infant 
into the basket of the Foundling Hospital. In that year Samuel 
Johnson was toiling manfully over his English dictionary ; GibboJ 
was at Westminster, trying with unsuccessful dihgence to master 
the Greek and Latin rudiments ; Goldsmith was delighting the Tony 
Lumpkins of his district, and the "wandering bear-leaders of gen, 
teeler sort," with his talents, and enjoying that " careless idleness 
of fireside and easy chair," and that " tavern excitement of the game 
of cards, to which he looked back so wistfully from his first hard 
London struggles." In that year Buffon, whose scientific greatness 
Goethe was one of the first to perceive, produced the first volume of 
his Histovre Naturelle. HaUer was at Gottingen performing those, 
experiments on sensibihty and irritability which were to immortalise 
him. John Hunter, who had recently left Scotland, joined GheseHeial 
at the Chelsea Hospital. Mirabeau and Alfieri were tyrants in thei?! 
nurseries ; and Marat was an innocent boy of five years old, toddhng 
about in the Val de Travers, unmolested as yet by the wickedness 
of "les aristocrats." 

If these names have helped to call up the period, we must seek in 
Goethe^s own pages for a picture of the place. He has painted the 
city of Frankfurt as one who loved it. No city in Germany was 
better fitted for the birthplace of this cosmopoHtan poet. It was 
rich in speaking memorials of the past, remnants of old German hfe, 
lingering echoes of the voices which sounded through the middle' 
ages : such as a town within a town, the fortress within a for- 
tress, the walled cloisters, the various symbolical ceremonies still 
preserved from feudal times, and the Jews' quarter, so picturesque, 
so filthy, and so strikingly significant. ^//But if Frankfurt was thus 
representative of the past, it was equally representative of the pre- 
sent,'/ The travellers brought there by the Ehine-stream, and by the 
great northern roads, made it a representative of Europe, and an 
emporium of Commerce. It was thus a centre for that distinctively 
modern idea — Industrialism — which began, and must complete, the 
destruction of Feudalism. This two-fold character Frankfurt retains 
to the present day : the storks, perched upon its ancient gables, lool^ 
down upon the varied bustle of Fairs held by modern Commerce in 
the ancient streets. 
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I The feeling for antiquity, and especially for old German life, wHch 
l^his native city would thus picturesquely cultivate, was rivalled by a 
feehng for Italy and its spleadours, which was cultiva ted under the 
paternal roof. His father had lived in Italy, and had retained an" 
inextmguisha ble delight in all its beauties. His walls were hung 
with architectural drawings and views of Rome ; and the poet was 
thus famiKar from infancy with the Piazza del Popolo, St. Peter's, 
the Coliseum, and other centres of grand associations. Typical of 
his own nature and strivings is this conjunction of the Classic and 
the German — the one lying nearest to him, in homely intimacy, the 
other lying outside, as a mere scene he was to contemplate, /^oethe 
by nature was more Greek than German, but he never freed himself 
from German influence.^ 

Thus much on time and place, titie two cardinal conditions of Kfe. 
Before quitting such generalities for the details of biography, it may 
, be well to call attention to one hitherto unnoticed, viz., the moderate 
I elevation of his social status. Placed midway between the two 
perilous extremes of afEluence and want, his whole career received a 
"modifying impulse from this position. He never knew adversity. 
This alone must necessarily have deprived him of one powerful 
chord which vibrates through literature. Adversity, the sternest of 
teachers, had nothing to teach him. He never knew the gaunt com- 
panionship of Want, whispering terrible suggestions. He never 
[knew the necessity "to conquer for himself breathing-room in the 
world ; and thus all the feelings of bitterness, opposition, and 
defiance, which accompany and perplex the struggle of life, were to 
him almost unknown ; and he was taught nothing of the aggressive 
and practical 6nergy which these feelings develope in impetuous 
natures. How much of his serenity, how much of his dislike to 
p<^tics, may be traced to this origin ? \ 



That he was the loveliest baby ever seen, exciting admiration 
Vherever nurse or mother carried him, and exhibiting, in swaddling 
clothes, the most wonderful intelligence, we need no biographer 
to tell us./ Is it not said of every baby ? But that he was in truth a 
wonderful child we have undeniable evidence, and of a kind less 
questionable than the statement of mothers and relatives. At three 
years old he could seldom be brought to play with little children, 
^ and only on the condition of their being pretty. One day, in a 
neighbour's house, he suddenly began to cry and exclaim, "That 
black child must go away! I can't bear him!" And he howled 
till he was carried home, where he was slowly pacified ; the whole 
cause of his grief being the ugliness of the child. 



